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In next week’s issue 


In our third article on Black holes 
we look at the possibility of 
constructing a black hole for 
intergalactic travel. In part 2 of 
UFO technology we examine 
several prototype designs for 
flying saucers and the technology 
behind them — including a patent 
from British Rail! Our new series 
on Sea monsters deals with 
various reports from the past of 


sightings by seafaring travellers. 
Kirlian photography is still beset 
by many difficulties. We examine 
the controversies that Surround 
interpretation of results. And from 
Italy and England we feature two 
remarkable reports of UFO 
sightings in UFO Casebook. Could 
Spontaneous human combustion 
be a form of ‘psychic suicide’? In 
our third article several theories 
are suggested for the causes of 
this bizarre phenomenon. 
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Alongside the ‘official’ Virgin Mary exists another, 
‘unofficial’ Virgin. AS RICHARD LEIGH and MICHAEL BAIGENT 
show, this other Madonna — black, mysterious and all- 
powerful — is quite unlike her chaste counterpart 


UNTIL THE LATE I8th century, the pilgrim to 
Chartres traditionally participated in a com- 
plex, intriguing and not conventionally 
Christian ritual. Having prayed in the abbey 
and heard mass in the cathedral, he des- 
cended through a northern passageway to an 
ancient subterranean crypt beneath the 
church. Here he paid his pious respects to 


Notre Dame de Sous-Terre, ‘Our Lady of 


the Underworld’ — a black ebony statue of a 
seated woman holding a child on her knees. 
On the statue’s head, there was a crown: on 
its pedestal, a Roman inscription — ‘Virgin 
Paritures’, ‘the Virgin who will give birth’. 
Having completed his devotions, the pilgrim 
was blessed with water drawn from a sacred 


Virgins witha p 


This Black Madonna in the 
cathedral of Chartres is the 
Virgin of the Pillar. The original 
stone column on which the 
figure stood was much worn 
away ‘by the bites and licks 
of its fervent worshippers’ 
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well flowing into the crypt. He was also 
permitted to drink of this water. Continuing 
his underground journey or procession, he at 
last emerged by a southern passage. 

At Montserrat, in Spain— where there is a 
particularly vigorous cult of the Virgin — a 
statue similar to the one at Chartres is 
especially venerated. Montserrat is a shrine 
for newly-married couples, and the statue it 
contains is deemed to preside over marriage, 
sexuality and fertility. According to tradi- 
tional legends, prayers to this statue are 
believed to ward off sterility. 

At Crotone, a promontory overlooking 
the Gulf of Taranto in Italy, there was once a 
temple .dedicated, to. Hera lLacinia, the 
Roman goddess of moonlight who protects 
women, especially in childbirth. Her func- 
tion was especially sexual: the bringer of 
fertility, governing the cycle of birth — con- 
ception, pregnancy, labour and delivery. 
Crotone’s church, like those at Chartres and 
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Montserrat, houses a black statue of a 
woman. [his statue, too, has become a centre 
for pilgrims. On the second Sunday of May, 
the statue is carried from the cathedral at 
Crotone to the Church of Our Lady of Capo 
Colonne on the promontory. At night, it is 
returned by sea in a procession of torchlit 
fishing boats — whose crews hope thereby to 
earn the statue’s protection. 

Tro the Roman Catholic Church, these 
three statues are officially regarded as Ma- 
donnas like any other, and no special status 
or significance 1s accorded them. But to the 
local people, and to pilgrims who visit them, 
they have a significance and power that goes 
far beyond that accorded them by the 
Catholic Church. 

These statues are generally known as 
‘Black Madonnas’. In addition to the three 
already mentioned, there are at least 35 
others, scattered not only throughout 
Europe, but as far away as Mexico. Among 
the most important Black Madonna sites are 
Einsiedeln in Switzerland, Rocamadour, 
Dijon, Avioth and Le Puy in France, Orval 
on the border of Luxembourg and France, 
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Loreto, Florence, Venice and Rome in Italy. 
‘The statues, as their names suggests, are 

all black — made of stone, ebony or Lebanese 
cedar. ‘They are robed in sumptuously rich 
apparel and, on festal occasions, are often 
decked with precious stones. All of them are 
crowned. ‘To their worshippers they are 
regarded as the ‘Queen of Heaven’ and are 
attended by an image of the moon and/or 
stars — a belief that pre-dates Christianity 
and goes back to the pagan worship of female 
deity. All of them are depicted holding a 
child, usually on the left knee. They have all 
become the object of pilgrimage, and are 
believed to possess miraculous powers, espe- 
cially of healing and fertility. The older ones 
have a curiously Eastern quality — Byzantine 
or Egyptian. And all present embarrassment 
for the Roman Catholic Church. Many - like 
that at Chartres — were destroyed during the 
French Revolution. Many others, especially 
during the last century and a half, were 
officially replaced by more conventional 
statues of the Virgin — statues which are not 
black. And many of the originally Black 
Madonnas have, over the centuries, been 


Left: the Black Madonna at 
Tarragona Cathedral, Spain, 
is a copy of the famous one 
at Montserrat in Catalonia. 
Though not officially 
recognised by the Church, 
Black Madonnas have 
enthusiastic followers and 
are credited with 
Supernatural powers 
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purposely painted over with whitewash. 

Black Madonnas are surrounded by 
legend and are said to have appeared in 
miraculous circumstances. The Black Ma- 
donna at ‘Vindari, Sicily, for example, is said 
to have been washed ashore in a casket. At 
Loreto, a ‘strange building’ containing the 
Black Madonna is said to have appeared 
suddenly, overnight, on 10 May 1291 — an 
event that the parish priest claimed to have 
been told of ina dream. 

‘The Black Madonna of Montserrat was 
supposedly discovered by shepherds in a 
cave after they had been led to it by nocturnal 
celestial lights and angelic choirs. At Avioth, 
the Black Madonna is reputed to have sud- 
denly materialised in a thorn bush. At Le 
Puy, she is said first to have appeared in a 
vision and commanded that a church be built 


Typical of the richness and 
wealth spent on adorning 
Black Madonnas is this one 
at Einsiedeln, Switzerland 


Black Madonnas 


on the site in her honour. ‘The plan for the 
building is said to have been outlined by a fall 
of snow in midsummer and its consecration, 
a century or so later, was allegedly attended 
by celestial lights and choirs. 

‘The Madonna, and the Black Madonna in 
particular, first assumed a crucial position in 
Christendom during the Middle Ages and 
the period of the Crusades. In large part this 
was due to the influence of Saint Bernard, the 
famous Abbot of Clairvaux, who probably 
did more than any other individual to propa- 
gate the cult of the Virgin. Saint Bernard 
himself is said to have experienced his most 
dramatic religious illumination from the 
Black Madonna of Chatillon. While he was 
reciting the Ave Marias before her, she re- 
portedly pressed her breast, whereupon three 
drops of milk fellinto the monk’s open mouth. 

A modern psychologist might well find 
Saint Bernard a suitable case for treatment, 
but the fact remains, however, that under his 
auspices the Virgin, whom he called the 
Queen of Heaven, assumed a hitherto un- 
precedented significance in Christendom. 
She became the official patroness of the 
Knights ‘l'emplar and, later, of their German 
equivalent, the Teutonic Order. She figured 
on chivalric banners and standards, knights 
took the field in her honour, their battle cry 
often consisting solely of her name. Inasense 
she absorbed the whole of the Christian 
‘Trinity — Father, Son and Holy Ghost. And 
as “Bride of God’, the Virgin effectively dis- 
placed the ‘Trinity. 

In the text of the Mass of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin, there is the follow- 
ing statement: 

‘The Lord possessed me at the begin- 

ning of His ways. I existed before He 

formed any creature. I existed from all 

eternity, before the earth was created.... 
While the Virgin was sometimes referred to 
as the ‘Bride of God’, she was also known as 
‘Mother of God’. In this capacity, she virtu- 
ally displaced God Himself. For some 
medieval Catholic writers it was the Virgin, 
not God, who created the world. ‘The whole 
of existence depended upon her. According 
to one writer: ‘At the command of Mary, all 
obey, even God.’ She was frequently equated 
with the Holy Ghost — symbolised, like the 
Virgin, by a dove. And indeed, the Holy 
Ghost is regarded as feminine in Hebrew and 
was also considered to be such by the early 
Christian church. 

During the Middle Ages, then, Chris- 
tianity — particularly in the popular mind — 
centred primarily on the Virgin. It became, 
in effect, a matriarchal rather than a patriar- 
chal religion — a religion orientated more 
around the feminine principle than around 
the masculine. God the Father ceased to 
dominate the popular mind. Jesus, the Son, 
became increasingly feminine in character, 
with emphasis placed upon his meekness, 
gentleness and passivity. The Virgin became 
the mediator between God and Man; the 
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Mary, Mother of God plays a key role in 
the Roman Catholic Church. She is 
believed to possess miraculous powers 
and to have ascended into Heaven with- 
out having suffered bodily corruption. 
She is also believed to be a living person 


who intervenes directly in the affairs of 


Man. While these beliefs have come to 
be specifically Christian, they can be 
seen as originating in pagan beliefs 
stretching back 10,000 years before 
the birth of Christ. And it is these beliefs 
that mark the beginnings of the cult of the 
Virgin Mary and the origins of the Black 
Madonnas. 

Long before the appearance of male 
gods, primitive man is supposed to have 
worshipped a female Creator. ‘his God- 
dess, because she came before the male 
was believed to have been virgin. The 
cycle of birth was shrouded in mystery. 
Since sex did not always lead to birth, it 


Madonna and Child — the 
bunch of lilies in her hand 
symbolises purity 


in St Mary’s Church, 
Shrewsbury, showing St 
Bernard (1090-1153) 


was after a visitation from 
the Virgin Mary that St 


‘Mother of God’ 


Top right: the medieval 


Virgin as their patroness 


Below right: the Knights 
Templar professed a strict 
code of conduct dedicated, 
like the Virgin Mary, to 

a life of chastity, humility 
and poverty 


was believed that birth could occur with- 
out sex: by swallowing a blade of grass, 
for example, or standing against the 
wind. ‘The Goddess alone controlled the 
mysterious cycle of fertility, conception 
and birth. 

‘lo survive the shocks suffered after 
the sacking of Rome in 410, the early 
Church, it has been suggested, grafted 
on to Mary, mother of Christ, attributes 
hitherto accorded to the Goddess. Both 
were known as the ‘Queen of Heaven’, as 
‘Protectress’ and Virgin. In place of the 
Christian concept of the all-male 
‘Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
the Church now emphasised the place of 
Mary, the female principle. In doing so 
they struck a chord in the popular imagi- 
nation which had always held the female, 
in some sense, higher than the male. 
Mary fulfilled this role in a way the 
Trinity never could and indeed as 
‘Mother of God’ became even more 
powerful than God Himself. 


Left: a stained-glass window 


administering to the poor. It 


Bernard described her as the 


religious and military order of 
Teutonic Knights adopted the 


guardian goddess of all Western Europe. 

The great Gothic cathedrals became her 
temples and palaces. Between 1170 and 1270, 
no less than 80 cathedrals to ‘Our Lady’ and 
500 churches were erected in France alone. A 
significant number of these edifices were 
erected on sites already hallowed by the 
presence not merely of a Madonna statue, 
but of a Black Madonna. While it cannot be 
proved definitely, it has been argued that all 
the major cathedrals to Our Lady were 
situated on Black Madonna sites. 

Yet the Church of Rome, as we have seen, 
appears to have been rather embarrassed by 
the Black Madonna statues — embarrassed 
and distinctly reticent. Officially it refused to 
distinguish them from the more conven- 
tional ‘white’ Madonnas. At the same time, 
however, many of them were white-washed 
or, as in the case of the Black Madonna of 
Avioth, painted a flesh colour. And elaborate 
attempts were made to rationalise the 
statues’ blackness. Some of these rationalis- 
ations were plausible enough. ‘The wood, in 
some cases, might well have been blackened 
by smoke or age. In some cases, the silver in 
which the statues were often swaddled might 
well have oxidised, thus darkening the wood. 
But the fact remains that most of the statues 
were carved originally from ebony — a black 
wood — or from black stone. In other words, 
they were intended to be black from the very 
beginning. This would seem to be confirmed 
by the fact that Black Madonnas have been 
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produced in modern times and they are 
deliberately black as the recent Black 
Madonna installed at Orvel, for example. 

It has been suggested that the worship or 
devotion accorded the Black Madonnas was 
never strictly orthodox, never truly in accord 
with established Catholic dogma. And 
indeed, many beliefs associated with Black 
Madonnas are not only non-Christian in 
both nature and origin — they are clearly 
pagan in character. Many of the Black Mad- 
onnas are associated with sexuality, procre- 
ation and fertility — hardly traditional quali- 
ties attributed to the Virgin Mary. The Black 
Madonna of Montserrat is honoured at fes- 
tivals by a circular (orgiastic) ritual dance, 
of unmistakably pagan derivation. Other 
Black Madonnas, like the one at Chartres, are 
identified as ‘Queen of the Underworld’. 
Others still, are explicitly associated with the 
moon, or with the planet Venus. Again, such 
associations do not agree with the traditional 
image of Jesus’ pure and immaculate virgin 
mother. Nor, for that matter, does the ‘Feast 
of Fools’ — a notoriously licentious festival 
observed in France until the 17th century. If 
the Black Madonnas represent the Virgin 
Mary, they must also, quite clearly, repre- 
sent something else. 


Like the pagan Goddess who preceded her, the 


Black Madonna was both harlot and nun as we 
reveal on page IT 4 
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Clues from clairvoyan €@ 


The uncanny ability that we call 
clairvoyance takes many forms, 
from a vague awareness of a 
distant event to a vivid revelation. 
Though not always reliable, 
clairvoyance has provided 
startling and unexpected clues in 
crime cases, aS ROY STEMMAN 
recounts in this survey 


ONE DAY in late October 1978, seven-year- 
old Carl Carter disappeared from his Los 
Angeles home. The police were baffled; they 
did not know whether he had been kidnap- 
ped, or had simply wandered off and got lost. 

It was then that a retired police officer 
suggested that a local psychic — who is known 
only by the name of Joan — might be able to 
help. Within hours of her involvement, the 
case had changed from a lost child investig- 
ation to one of triple murder. 

‘The psychic told the police that the boy 
was dead and she described the man she 
thought was responsible for his murder. Joan 
tried drawing his portrait and a police artist 
was called in to make a more accurate sketch 
of the suspect, based on her description. 
When the drawing was shown to Carl’s 
parents his father said at once, “That looks 
like Butch.’ 

Within an hour, Harold Ray ‘Butch’ Mem- 
ro was arrested and by the end of the day he 
had confessed to strangling Carl, and to 
murdering two other boys two years earlier. 

Psychics often volunteer their services to 


the police and there are countless stories of 


people whose extra-sensory powers have 
given them glimpses of crimes. But all too 
often the accuracy of their statements cannot 
be verified until after the criminals have been 
caught by conventional means. In other 
words, ESP seldom leads the police to a 
culprit as it appears to have done in the 
Memro case. 

It has to be remembered that, for every 
impressive case reported in the press, there 
are probably a hundred or more where 
volunteered ‘psychic’ help only leads the 
police on a wild goose chase. Following the 
mysterious disappearance of schoolgirl Gen- 
ette ‘Tate in August 1978, for example, the 
Devon police received calls from over 200 
mediums and other people interested in 
psychic detection who believed their para- 
normal powers could produce useful clues. 

The definition of clairvoyance is ‘extra- 
sensory knowledge about material objects or 
events which is not obtained from another 
person’s mind’ — 1n other words, not simple 
telepathy. It can take many different forms, 
ranging from a vague awareness of a distant 
event to a vision in which scenes unfold 
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Left: late in 1978 Los 
Angeles police called ina 
local psychic, Joan (top), to 
help solve the case of a 
small boy’s mysterious 
disappearance. The psychic 
told the police the boy was 
dead and, on the basis of her 
description, a police artist 
was able to make a sketch of 
the murderer (centre). The 
victim’s parents immediately 
recognised the man in the 
picture as ‘Butch’ Memro 
(bottom), who was quickly 
arrested and confessed to 
the crime 
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In ancient times clairvoyants were 
known as oracles and their visions were 
subject to as much scrutiny as they are 
today. ‘Iwo and a half thousand years 
ago Croesus, the fabulously rich king of 
Lydia, conducted a fascinating psychic 
experiment to test the powers of seven 
oracles, six Greek and one Egyptian. 
According to the historian Herodotus, 
the king was becoming increasingly 
alarmed at the power of the Persians and 
decided to consult an oracle as to what 
course of action he should take. But 
which one could he trust? He decided to 
test them. 

He sent out seven messengers, one to 
each oracle, instructing them that on the 
hundredth day each should ask_ his 
oracle, ‘What is King Croesus, son of 
Alyattes, now doing?’ Their answers 
were to be written down and brought 
back to the King. Only one of the answers 
— the most accurate — remains on record. 
The oracle at Delphi — the Pythoness, as 
she was called — induced her prophetic 
trances by sitting over a volcanic fault and 
inhaling the fumes while chewing mul- 


vividly before the eyes of the clairvoyant. 
For ordinary people, clairvoyance is most 
likely to occur in stressful situations or when 
people or places connected with them are in 
danger. A well authenticated instance con- 
cerns the 18th-century Swedish scientist and 
seer, Emanuel Swedenborg, investigated and 
recorded by the distinguished German 
philosopher Immanuel Kant. On one occa- 
sion Swedenborg arrived in Gothenburg 
from England at around 4 p.m. on a Satur- 
day. Soon he became restless and disturbed 
and left his friends to go for a walk outside. 
On his return, he described a vision he had 
had of a fire which, he said, had broken out 
just three doors away from his home, 300 
miles (480 kilometres) away. A fierce blaze 
was raging, he said, and he continued to be 
disturbed until 8 p.m. when he announced 
that the fire had been extinguished. News of 


berry leaves. The moment the Lydian 
messenger entered her sanctuary, she 
answered him, without even hearing his 
question, in verse: 
I can count the sands, and | can 
measure the ocean; 
I have ears for the silent and know 
what the dumb man 
meaneth; 
Lo! on my sense there striketh the 
smell of a shell-covered 
tortoise, 
Boiling now ona fire, with the flesh 
of a lamb in a cauldron — 
Brass is the vessel below, and brass 
the cover above it. 
After sending his messengers to the 
oracles, the king set about deciding on 
what would be the most improbable thing 
anyone could conceive of him doing. On 
the appointed day he took a lamb and a 
tortoise, cut them to pieces with his own 
hands, and boiled them together in a brass 
cauldron covered with a brass lid. 
Not surprisingly, the clairvoyance of 
the oracle at Delphi got her the job as 
psychic adviser to the king. 


this clairvoyant vision spread rapidly 
through the city and Swedenborg was asked 
to give a first-hand account to the Governor 
of Gothenburg. It was not until a royal 
messenger arrived in Gothenburg on the 
following Monday that the events 
Swedenborg’s vision were confirmed. 
‘The pioneer of Esp research, Dr J. Rhine, 
and his colleagues at Duke University, de- 
cided in the 1930s to investigate clairvoy- 
ance. ‘hey had earlier conducted successful 
telepathy tests in which one person con- 
centrated on a symbol while someone else, in 
another room, tried to read his mind; the 
symbols of a pack of Zener cards were 
generally used. ‘The Duke University in- 
vestigators decided to see what would 
happen if, instead of looking at the cards, the 
agent simply shufHed them and then re- 
moved them one at a time from the pack, face 
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Extra-sensory perception 


Below: Emanuel 
Swedenborg (1688-1772), 
the Swedish scientist, 
philosopher and theologian, 
who was well known during 
his lifetime as a clairvoyant 
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down. ‘The subject of the experiment had to 
use clairvoyance, instead of telepathy, to 
guess their running order. (‘he agent could 
then note down the. order of the cards by 
going through the pack after the experiment. ) 

In one series of experiments in which J. 
Pratt was the experimenter and Hubert 
Pearce the subject, Pearce scored §§8 correct 
responses out of a total of 1850 guesses. If 
chance alone had been at work, he should 
have scored only 370 correct answers. On 
this basis, the odds against Pearce’s score 
were calculated as 22,000 million to one. 

Not everyone is impressed with labora- 
tory results. One criticism that has been 
levelled at the Pearce-Pratt experiments is 
that Pearce was unsupervised while making 
his guesses. Professor C. E. M. Hansel, anon- 
believer in Esp, has argued that, under the 
circumstances, the results cannot be taken 
seriously. It was possible, afterall, for Pearce 
to have sneaked out of the building after the 
experiment and peered through the window 
of the room Dr Pratt was 1n to see what cards 


he was turning over. He could have noted 
them down or memorised them, then dashed 
back to his room to compile a running order 


with enough mistakes to make it look 
genuine. 


Another psychical researcher, Professor 
Ian Stevenson, has subsequently investi- 
gated the theory and asserted that it would 
have been physically impossible for Pearce to 
have cheated in this way, since the cards 
would not have been visible through the 
window. 

But even where the methodology of clair- 
voyant research is beyond criticism, the 
statistical nature of the results leave many 
people unimpressed. For them, individual 
cases of spectacular clairvoyance are more 
impressive than repeated card-guessing tests 
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that produce above-average results. 


The clairvoyance of Polish engineer 
Stephan Ossowiecki attracted the attention 
of top psychical researchers in the early 
1900s. Holding a sealed envelope or a folded 
piece of paper, he could often describe its 
contents or give the name of the signatory. 

During an international conference on 
psychical research held in Warsaw in 1923, 
Ossowiecki’s powers were put to the test. An 
English investigator, Dr Eric Dingwall, 
sketched a flag with a bottle etched in its 
upper left-hand corner. He then wrote the 
date, 22 August 1923, beneath his drawing 
and sealed it in a package consisting of three 
envelopes, one within the next. Dingwall 
sent the package from England to Baron 
Albert von Schrenck-Notzing in Warsaw. 


Some important research 
into clairvoyance was Carried 
out at Duke University, USA 
(top) during the 1930s. The 
experiments used Zener 
cards as targets: the agent, 
Dr Pratt (above left) sat in 
either room A or room B and 
withdrew cards one ata 
time, face down, from a pack 
while the subject, Hubert 
Pearce (above right) sat in 
room C and tried to name 
the cards as they were 
drawn from the pack. He was 
spectacularly successful: the 
odds against his results were 
22,000 million to one 


Baron von Schrenck-Notzing was a well- 
known pathologist of the day, who was also a 
noted psychical investigator. Neither the 
Baron, nor the two other researchers in- 
volved in the experiment knew what was 
inside the envelope. ‘hey simply gave it to 
Ossowiecki without explanation and asked 
for his impressions. 

‘The Polish clairvoyant told them that the 
Baron had not written the message; there 
were several envelopes, something greenish — 
cardboard — and a little bottle. “hen he 
grabbed a pen and, in an agitated manner, 
drew an almost identical replica of the target. 
He also wrote ‘1923’ and said something was 
written before it, but he was unable to say 
what it was. This test left Dingwall and the 
other researchers in no doubt that Os- 
sowiecki had paranormal powers. 


Measuring the soul 

The ability to pick up impressions from 
objects was investigated as early as 1949 by J. 
Rhodes Buchanan, a physician in Ohio, USA. 
He found that some people he tested were 
able to identify medicines hidden in sealed 
envelopes or give accurate descriptions of the 
writers of letters. He coined the word psy- 
chometry — which means, in Greek, ‘measure 
of the soul’ — to describe the ability. 

One of the most detailed studies of clair- 
voyance and psychometry was carried out, 
from 1919 onwards, by a German physician, 
Dr Gustav Pagenstecher, who _ practised 
medicine in Mexico for 40 years. One day 
Senora Maria Reyes Zierold consulted Dr 
Pagenstecher, complaining of insomnia. He 
decided to treat her by hypnosis. While in 
trance, she told him she could see his daugh- 
ter listening at the door. ‘lo his surprise, 
when he opened the door the child was there 
just as the patient had claimed. With her 
permission he set about investigating Senora 
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Zierold’s paranormal vision and soon dis- 
covered that, if an object was put in her hand 
while she was in trance, she was able to give a 
vivid description of events connected with it. 

Once, forexample, she was handed a piece 
of string. She began describing a battlefield 
ona cold, foggy day, with groups of men and 
continuous rifle fire. “Quite of a sudden,’ she 
said, ‘I see coming through the air and 


moving with great rapidity a big ball of 


fire... which drops just in the middle of the 
15 men, tearing them to pieces.’ ‘The string 
had originally been attached to a German 
soldier’s dog tag (identity disc). ‘The psychic 
had reported with startling accuracy a scene 
that the man described as ‘the first great 
impression I received of the war.’ 

In an attempt to discover whether some 
element of telepathy was involved, or 
whether Senora Zierold was a genuine clair- 
voyant the American Society for Psychical 
Research sent its research officer, Walter 
Prince, to conduct tests with her. One experi- 
ment he carried out involved two identical 
pieces of silk ribbon, enclosed in identical 
boxes. He mixed them up so that even he did 
not know which was which. Holding one 
box, Senora Zierold described a Mexican 
church and dancing Indians. The other gave 
her impressions of a French ribbon factory. 
She was absolutely right: one piece had come 
direct from the manufacturers, the other 
from achurch altar. 

With many outstanding cases of clairvoy- 
ance on record, it is not surprising to find 
possessors of these abilities being consulted 
in particularly baffling crime cases. The 
consolation for criminals is that few clairvoy- 
ants are as spectacularly successful or as 
reliable as Ossowiecki or Zierold! 


What are premonitions, and can people really 
see into the future? See page 110 


Polish engineer Stephan 
Ossowiecki (top left, pictured 
with his wife) had 
extraordinary clairvoyant 
powers. His abilities were 
tested in an experiment: an 
English investigator sketched 
a flag with a bottle on it, 
wrote the date beneath it 
and sent it in a sealed 
package to a noted Polish 
psychic researcher, Baron 
von Schrenck- Notzing 
(above), in Warsaw. The 
Baron handed the sealed 
envelope to Ossowiecki and 
asked him for his 
impressions. 

Ossowiecki immediately 
realised that the Baron had 
not written the message. 
Then he suddely grabbed a 
pen and agitatedly began to 
draw what he ‘saw’ inside 
the envelope. His drawing 
(top right) is startlingly - 
similar to the original 
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Above: this photograph was 
taken by a coastguard, R. 
Alpert, at 9.35 a.m. on 16 July 
1952 from the control tower at 
Salem Air Base in Massac- 
husetts, USA. The objects were 
reported to be moving at great 
speed. They appear much 
brighter in the photograph 
than they actually were be- 
Cause the aperture of the 
camera was set for the bright- 
ness of the Surrounding land- 
scape and consequently the 
UFOS themselves are over- 
exposed. 

But is the photograph 
genuine? The images are un- 
likely to have been caused by 
lens flares, as these almost 
always appear in_ straight 
lines. Butit is reported thatthe 
picture was taken through a 
laboratory window and 
sceptics have suggested that 
the objects could actually be 
reflections of lights inside the 
laboratory. Photographic ex- 
perts, however, point out that 
reflected lights are rarely as 
Opaque as these. 


Right: this picture, published 
here for the first time, was 
taken by London photogra- 
pher Anwar Hussein in the 
Spanish Pyrenees in July 
1978. After finishing filming 
one day, he found he had left 
one of his lenses at the top ofa 
mountain. The next morning, 
about9 o'clock, he returned to 
look for it. Mr Hussein found 
the lens and took some pic- 
tures; his camera was set on 
motor-drive. At the time he 
noticed nothing unusual — 
except the brightness of the 
light and the uncanny quiet- 
ness. Back in London, he sent 
the film to be developed — and 
received a worried telephone 
call from the lab, who pointed 
out the ‘object’ on the film and 
thought it must be a fault that 
had appeared during deve- 
loping. On examination, how- 
ever, the emulsion was found 
to be undamaged. This is ty- 
pical of many of the best UFO 
pictures, which are often of 
objects that go unnoticed at 
the time of filming. 


Above and left: early in 
January 1958 a survey ship of 
the Brazilian Navy, the A/mir- 
ante Saldanha, set off from 
Rio de Janeiro bound for the 
rocky island of Trindade, 
where the Navy had an oc- 
eanographic station. Among 
those on board was Almiro 
Barauna, a_ specialist in 
underwater photography. 
Just before the ship was 
due to set sail on the return 
journey at 12.15 p.m. on 16 
January 1958, a retired Air 
Force officer, Captain Viegas, 
who was on deck with other 
officers and technicians, 
called to Barauna that there 
was a bright object in the sky. 
Barauna located it and wat- 
ched the moving object until 
it was silhouetted against 
some cloud. Then he shot two 
photographs. The uro then 
disappeared behind the main 
peak of the island for a few 
seconds. When it reappeared 
it was flying in the opposite 
direction. Barauna took a 
third photograph, then a fourth 
and fifth, but these last two 
were wasted shots because 
the photographer was jostled 
by the other people aboard 
the ship, who were by now 
extremely excited. The UFO 
appeared briefly to halt its 
passage away from. the 


island, and Barauna took his 
last picture of the object as it 
moved swiftly away. 

The photographer said the 
object was silent, dark grey in 
colour, and was apparently 
Surrounded by a greenish 
vapour or mist. 

Barauna developed his 
film on board ship in the pre- 
sence of the skipper, Com- 
mander Bacellar. (As there 
was no photographic paper on 
board, prints were made 
when the ship had returned to 
Rio.) Barauna said that in the 
urgency and excitement of the 
sighting, he did not think to 
check the settings of his 
camera and the pictures were 
consequently over-exposed. 

Back in Rio de Janeiro, the 
Brazilian Navy examined the 
negatives. They found them to 
be genuine, and any poss- 
ibility of a hoax was elim- 
inated. Based on Barauna’s 
account, the naval authorities 
set up a mock re-run of the 
incident, and were able to 
compute the speed of the 
object as about 550 to 600 mph 
(900 to 1000 km/h). The dia- 
meter of the Saturn-shaped 
UFO was estimated at around 
40 yards (37 metres). At least 
100 people had seen the uFo — 
and the photographs seem to 
be unimpeachable. 


Spinning through space 


Reports of UFOs describe a disc-shaped, highly manoeuvrable, 
immensely fast flying machine capable of feats that defy all known 
physical laws. TONY OSMAN believes that their existence should not be 
dismissed by conventional science. Here he describes how UFOs might 
work and the kind of civilisation that could produce them 


THE WORD UFO — unidentified flying object — 
officially means simply something that has 
not been, or cannot be, accounted for by any 
of the known laws of physics. But the seem- 
ingly rational behaviour reported in many 


UFO sightings, as well as the accounts of 


meetings with humanoids, has led to the 
speculation that UFOs are, in fact, spacecraft 
bringing creatures from outer space. 

If this is so, the spaceships must be able to 
cover immense distances. People who claim 
to have had contact with extra-terrestrials 
often say they have spoken with Venusians. 
But Venus is highly unlikely to be inhabited. 
Any intelligent life forms must be coming 
from still further away, and, even assuming 
that lifespans of creatures from other planets 
may be much longer than our own, it is clear 
that UFOs must be able to travel very fast 
indeed if they are not to take hundreds of 
years to travel between inhabited planets. 

Reports of the movement of UFOS are 
remarkably consistent. Most people describe 
them as hovering and then taking off at very 
high speed, often executing manoeuvres that 
would be impossible in conventional aircraft. 
Even allowing for exaggeration by excited 
witnesses, the consistency of the reports 


suggests the UFOs use a very powerful force 
to produce dramatic accelerations. 

None of the rocket fuels we use at present 
can produce either the speed or acceleration 
observed in the UFOs, because they store only 
a small amount of energy for a given mass. 
Right from the beginning, rocket travel has 
been faced with the problem of enabling the 
rocket to carry enough fuel for its journey — it 


must lift the fuel, which can be very heavy if 


the journey is long, as well as itself and its 
occupants. The solution has been the multi- 
stage rocket: the initial acceleration is given 
by a rocket that is jettisoned when its fuel 
is used up and a second rocket takes over. 

Space flights have always stretched our 
rocket technology to its limits — and, as 
everyone knows, our rockets and spacecraft 
do not accelerate very briskly away from the 
Earth. Although they eventually reach quite 
high speeds, they are nowhere near fast 
enough to reach planets outside our Solar 
System within a human lifetime. 

If we assume UFOS are subject to the same 
laws of physics as we are, then, to operate on 
and near the Earth with the rapid acceler- 
ations and manoeuvres at high speeds that 
are often reported, they must be using a 


Above: the planet Venus, 26 
million miles (48 million 
kilometres) from Earth 


Left: an artist's impression of 
the surface of Venus, based 
on television pictures. With a 
surface temperature reaching 
900°F (480°C) it is highly 
unlikely that anything could 
live on the planet 


Below: Apollo 8 blasting off 
for the Moon. To reach 
planets beyond our Solar 
System would require a 
spacecraft powered 

by a vastly more 

efficient fuel 


Above: Professor Freeman 
Dyson, the American 
physicist who designed a 
nuclear-powered spacecraft 
as long ago as 1958 


different source of energy from conventional 
chemical fuels. Their fuel must be highly 
compact, with a high energy yield for a small 
mass: the obvious source is nuclear fuel. 

As long ago as 1958 — just after Yuri 
Gagarin had become the first man ever to 
orbit the Earth in space — a brilliant theor- 
etical physicist called Freeman Dyson em- 
barked on a plan for a nuclear-powered 
spaceship. He had previously worked on the 
development of the atom bomb and had a 
comprehensive understanding of nuclear 
power. He assembled a group of scientists at 
La Jolla, southern California, to work with 
him; he called his scheme ‘Project Orion’. 

Project Orion was a serious attempt to 
build a spacecraft powered by nuclear explo- 
sions, and was intended as an alternative to 
the multi-stage rockets that Werner von 
Braun was proposing for space travel. 

Freeman Dyson’s ultimate aim was to 
build a spacecraft the size of a small city that 
would take a group of people to a distant 
comet on the edge of the solar system, where 
they would settle. This may have been only a 
pipe-dream, but the design was real enough. 

The spacecraft was to be powered by 
hydrogen bombs. Essentially, his idea was to 
carry a number of hydrogen bombs aboard 
the spacecraft; these would be moved, one by 
one, to a position underneath the craft where 
they would be exploded. The base of the 
spacecraft would absorb the shock and the 
craft would be driven along. Obviously the 
spacecraft and the bomb system would have 
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UFO technology 


to be designed so that the craft was propelled 
along and not simply blown apart, but — in 
principle, at least — this was straightforward. 
However, Dyson was never able to test his 
ideas: he was prevented by public concern 
about the pollution of the atmosphere by 
radioactive fallout. 

UFOs are often reported as disappearing 
rapidly — going off ‘like a television set’ and 
reappearing just as quickly. This aspect of 
the phenomenon has puzzled scientists for a 
long time and has led to suggestions that 
UFOs use some kind of ‘anti-optic device’ to 
prevent them being seen. There are, how- 
ever, some simpler explanations that account 
for the majority of reports. UFOs ‘disappear- 
ing’ in the darkness of night could do so by 
simply switching off their lights; daytime 
discs could appear to vanish by turning 
themselves sideways on to the observer — it 
would be very difficult to pick out the thin 
edge of a disc against the sky. These expla- 
nations do not, of course, account for radar- 
visual sightings that suddenly vanish. Butifa 
UFO disappeared behind a patch of disturbed 
air, a mirage-like effect could easily screen it 
both from sight and from radar detectors. 

‘There are, however, cases on file for which 
none of these explanations seems credible. It 
seems that the phenomena involved can only 
be explained as products of a technology 
much further advanced than our own. 


Just what kind of technology would we need to 
build a flying saucer? See page 88 


By far the majority of UFO reports des- 
cribe the strange objects as disc- or 
cigar-shaped and it could be that most 
UFOS reported as cigar-shaped are in fact 
discs. Whether or not this‘is actually the 
case, the number of reports of saucer- 
shaped UFos 1s overwhelming. There has 
been a great deal of speculation as to why 
this should be so—some people have sug- 
gested the mystical significance of the 
circle may have something to do with it — 
but there is a simple explanation. 

On long inter-stellar voyages, a space- 
craft will pass through vast regions of 
empty space — far from the regions of 
gravitational attraction of any major 
objects — where there is no wind resis- 
tance, no up or down, no east or west, 
nothing. The most logical shape for a 
vessel travelling in these circumstances 
is circular, for a circle is symmetrical 
about an infinite number of axes. The 
fact that most UFOs are disc-shaped 
rather than spherical can be explained as 
a design feature that allows spacecraft to 
operate at high speeds once they have 
entered the atmosphere of planets: by 
flying with their edges into the wind, 
they can cut down the effect of air 
resistance almost to zero. 
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however, can never be taken at face value: 
size, for instance, is easily mistaken under 
conditions of stress. 

Sometimes, however, an accurate calcu- 
lation of height can be made. In April 1979, 


O 16-year-old ‘im Meissner saw a bigfoot 

? twice in three days near his rural home in 

Ol Ne VOIG | British Columbia. ‘he first time, while fish- 
O ing with friends at Dunn Lake near Barriere, 


he heard a high-pitched screech and saw on 
the lake’s far shore a bigfoot with its arms 
raised. It ran away as the youths went to 
investigate. Hidden under branches and 
moss they found a deer with a broken neck. 

A ‘Two days later, ‘Tim Meissner returned 
Pi oe with four friends, armed with a gun. ‘They 
split up to search for the bigfoot. By an 
astonishing stroke of luck, Meissner saw it 
again. His first reaction was to shoot at the 
tall, black, hairy creature with glaring bright 
eyes and shoulders 4 feet (1.2 metres) wide. 
He seems to have hit it, since it went down on 
one knee, but then it got up and ran away at 
great speed. When ‘Tim saw the bigfoot it 
was about 50 yards (45 metres) away, stand- 
ing beside a tree. Later he returned to the 
tree and was able to estimate that the creature 
he had seen was about 9 feet (2.7 metres) tall. 
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The mystery deepens 

Some bigfeet smell revolting. During a flurry 
of sightings around Little Eagle, South 
Dakota, in the autumn of 1977, one witness 
reported: ‘It was like a stink of a dead person, 
long dead. It stayed in the air for maybe Io to 
15 minutes afterwards.’ But by no means all 
bigfeet smell bad. It has been suggested, for 
example, that they can release the smell at 
will, perhaps to ensure that people keep their 
distance. Another strange feature is that 
some bigfeet have exceptionally large eyes 
which seem, uncannily, to glow. ‘They are 


Some man-beasts seem to be impervious to bullets, 
while others appear to be able to vanish at will. What are 
these strange and terrifying creatures? In the final article 
of this series, JANET and COLIN BORD examine the 
evidence and present some astounding theories 


THE BIGFOOT RIDDLE is not an easy one to Above: an alleged yeti scalp 
solve. Itis not simply a question of ascertain- — belonging to the Buddhist 
ing whether or not the creature exists and, if Pangboche monastery in the 
it does, whether it is human or animal. Some Himalayas of Nepal. Despite 
reports, especially the more recent ones, have all the efforts of hunters, no 
features that seem to deepen the mystery. unquestionably genuine yet 
‘The average height of a bigfoot seems to remains have been made 
be between 6 and 7 feet (1.8 and 2.1 metres), available for research 
though much smaller ones are sometimes 


reported; these could be youngsters. How- — Right: 16-year-old Tim 
ever, much taller ones are occasionally re- Meissner (left) estimates the 


ported. A 15-foot (4.5-metre) creature was height of a bigfoot he saw 
seen by aUSAF Staff Sergeant and two friends and shot at near his home in 
while they were camping at Belt Creek British Columbia, Canada, in 
Canyon, Montana, in August 1977. ‘They April 1979. The creature, 
shot at it, but turned tail and drove away in about 9 feet (2.7 metres) 
their cars when it began to run towards them. _ tall, was standing beside this 
Reports of fleeting sightings of this sort, tree when Tim saw it 
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usually red, but sometimes yellow or green. 

The footprint evidence is also puzzling. 
Five-toed prints are most commonly found, 
resembling large human feet. But sometimes 
the prints appear to have only two toes, or 
three, four or sometimes six. Perhaps this 
anomaly is explicable in terms of over-eager 
investigators misinterpreting less than per- 
fect footprints. 

A significant number of reports, many of 
them made by experienced huntsmen, tell of 
a disturbing phenomenon: some bigfeet are 
apparently completely unharmed by bullets. 

There seem to be three possible explan- 
ations: the guns used are just not powerful 
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enough to tackle such a creature, or the 
witness in his excitement did not aim pro- 
perly (although some shots were fired from 
very close range) — or bigfeet are not made of 
flesh and blood. 


Bigfeet and UFOs? 

If the theory that bigfeet are not composed of 
flesh and blood sounds incredible, there is 
some even more extraordinary evidence that 
tends to support it: the claim that some 
bigfeet are apparently able to disappear or 
dematerialise. A Pennsylvanian woman, con- 
fronted by one on her doorstep one night in 
February 1974, shot into its middle from a 
distance of 6 feet (1.8 metres). She was 
astounded to see it disappear in a flash of 
light! Other eye-witnesses have reported 
signs of insubstantiality in the bigfeet they 
have seen. 

In the Pennsylvania case the witness’s 
son-in-law, who came to help on hearing the 
shot, saw other bigfeet at the edge of nearby 
woods. He also saw a bright red flashing light 
hovering over the woods. There are a 


number of other cases in which uFos and 
bigfeet are reported as having been seen at 
the same time and in the same area. Coinci- 
dence? Or are they both part of the same 
phenomenon? 

Another strange case involving a UFO took 
place on a farm near Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on the evening of 25 October 1973. 
When a large, bright red luminous ball was 
seen to come down in a field a 22-year-old 
farmer’s son, pseudonym Stephen, went to 
investigate. He and two 10-year-old boys he 
took with him saw the shining object on or 
close to the ground. They also saw, near the 
ball, two tall, ape-like creatures with green 


glowing eyes and long, dark hair. The 
creatures began to approach them. 

Stephen fired over their heads, but they 
kept walking towards the witnesses. So he 
fired three rounds straight into the largest 
creature, Which raised its hand. The uro 
disappeared and the bigfeet turned and 
slowly walked into the nearby woods. 

Investigators were immediately called in, 
and although they saw neither UFO nor 
bigfeet, they found a glowing area where the 
UFO had been. Stephen subsequently went 
into a trance. 


Rival killers 
Bigfoot cases with such bizarre details are by 
no means widespread. They are generally 
reported in states far away from the tradi- 
tional bigfoot territory in the north west of 
the continent. Some of the veteran bigfoot 
hunters and investigators are sceptical of 
apparent paranormal cases, possibly feeling 
that they do not wish to become involved in 
fringe eccentricities. 

Those hunters who feel it is now their 


Mysterious man-beasts 


Left: these bones are claimed 
by the monks of Pangboche 
monastery to be the skeletal 
hand of a yeti. Although the 
hand seems small in 
comparison with the scalp 
(opposite), the remains can 
be taken as evidence to 
support the theory that the 
yeti is a form of ape — the 
hands of many ape species 
are relatively small 


Mysterious man-beasts 


life’s work to convince the world of the 
existence of the bigfoot have a hard task for, 
despite the mass of data, few professional 
scientists or anthropologists will give their 
work a second glance. Certainly, if a bigfoot 


corpse was obtained, their case would, of 


course, be incontrovertible. Consequently 
there is rivalry — even open hostility — among 
those hunters who compete to be first to 
capture or kill one. So far they have been 
totally unsuccessful. 

Even the rare cases of killed or captured 
man-beasts have not resulted in any corpses 
being made available for study. In 1917 
Swiss geologist Francois de Loys shot a 5- 


foot (1.5-metre) animal on the borders of 


Columbia and Venezuela, which zoologist 
Dr Bernard Heuvelmans believes may have 
been an unknown type of spider monkey. 

Of many reports from the USSR, the most 
recent tells of aman-beast captured and later 
killed in the mountains near Buinaksk in 
Daghestan. A Soviet army officer, Colonel 
Karapetyan, saw the creature while it was 
still alive and later remembered it vividly: 
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Above: this ‘man-beast’ was 
shot by Swiss geologist 
Francois de Loys on the 
borders of Columbia and 
Venezuela in 1917. It is now 
thought it may have been a 
kind of spider monkey 


Above right: a drawing of 
the hairy man-beast captured 
and killed near Buinaksk in 
Daghestan, USSR, in 1941. 
The creature was seen alive 
by Colonel V.S. Karapetyan 
(right) but was never made 
available for scientific 
research 


I can still see the creature as it stood 
before me, a male, naked and bare- 
footed. And it was doubtlessly a man, 
because its entire shape was human. The 
chest, back, and shoulders, however, 
were covered with shaggy hair of a dark 
brown colour... his height was above 
average — about 180 centimetres [6 feet]. 
He stood before me like a giant, his 
mighty chest thrust forward... His eyes 
told me nothing. They were dull and 
empty — the eyes of an animal. And he 
seemed to me like an animal and nothing 
more... this was no disguised person, 
but a wild man of some kind. 
In December 1968 came a report from Min- 
nesota, USA, of a bigfoot corpse frozen in a 
block of ice, Dr Heuvelmans and biologist 
Ivan ‘Il’. Sanderson saw it and, despite the 
difficulties of examination, were convinced 
that the ice contained the fresh corpse of a 
hitherto unknown form of hominid. For 
various complex reasons, however, the 
corpse Was never made available for proper 
examination. 

‘There are several reasons why, despite the 
number of sightings, hunters are not able 
simply to go into the forest and killa bigfoot. 
Bigfeet are reputed to possess intimate 
knowledge of the terrain they inhabit such 
that they can travel through it far quicker 
than a man and remain completely con- 
cealed. Given these alleged characteristics 
the prospect for the hunter of capturing or 
killing one remains remote. 

Most of the time, all the intrepid bigfoot 
hunter can do is interview witnesses, ex- 
amine footprints, and collect newspaper 
reports. Such work, carried out by dedicated 
enthusiasts all over the North American 
continent, has resulted in an accumulation of 
data and many intriguing theories about the 


nature of bigfeet — and indeed all man-beasts.. 


Nevertheless, without high-quality photo- 
graphs, a corpse or a skeleton, or even part of 
one, all that scientists can do is speculate 
about possible explanations. 


Man, beast... or hologram? 

All we know for certain is that large, human- 
like footprints have been found in large 
numbers in remote areas — and not all of them 
are likely to be fakes — and that well over 1000 
people in North America alone have reported 
seeing tall, hairy man-beasts. The various 
theories that have been put forward to ex- 
plain these facts apply equally well to man- 
beasts seen all over the world. 

On the negative side, it has been suggested 
that all man-beast reports are hoaxes. This 
seems unlikely. Another suggestion is that 
people may be misidentifying known animals 
under poor viewing conditions. This expla- 
nation could account for some of the sight- 
ings, but by no means all of them. Yet 
another view is that it is simply a case of 
hallucination. People who have seen too 
many horror films have had hallucinations — 


and claim to have seen something that simply 
is not there. May not man-beast sightings be 
a similar case? Such a theory does not, 
however, account for the footprints, which 
appear to be real enough. 

A more sympathetic view is that the man- 
beasts may be some form of giant ape or 
perhaps an early form of man-like ape, 
Gigantopithecus. ‘Vhis seems possible, even 
likely in some parts of the world. Alterna- 
tively, man-beasts may really be men, pre- 
historic survivals that have managed to stay 
concealed against all the odds. 

Some people have argued that man-beasts 
are some kind of paranormal phenomenon. 
They may come into being when certain 
types of energy are available (electrical, 
nuclear or psychic, for example). Bigfeet 
have sometimes been reported near energy 
sources. An even more remote possibility is 
that man-beasts come from UFos, for reasons 
as yet unknown. Against this, it has been 
pointed out that if Uros and man-beasts are 
both paranormal phenomena, they are just as 
likely to have been formed in the same way — 
which may explain why they sometimes 
appear close together in time and space. 
Finally, man-beasts could be holograms, 
three-dimensional images projected from 
space by an unknown intelligence. If so, who 
or what 1s doing it —and why? 

Investigators differ in their interpre- 
tations of the data, and perhaps no one 
explanation can account for all the reported 
sightings. It is most likely that the term 
‘man-beasts’ covers a wide range of pheno- 
mena that, for unknown reasons, appear — or 
seem to appear — in similar guises. Whatever 
the truth may be, the man-beast pheno- 
menon is an extraordinary and complex one 
that requires a great deal more research 
before any firm conclusions can be drawn. 


Mysterious man-beasts 


Left and below: sketches by 
biologist lvan T. Sanderson 
of ‘Bozo’, a hairy man-beast 
seen frozen in a block of ice 
in Minnesota, USA, in 
December 1968. The owner 
apparently later replaced the 
corpse with a model — 
leaving only the evidence of 
Sanderson and zoologist Dr 
Bernard Heuvelmans, who 
had seen the original body, 
to prove it had ever existed 
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The case for Bridey Murphy 


Have our lives been shaped not only by experiences and impressions 
gained since birth, but also by those from some other, previous 
existence? DAVID CHRISTIE-MURRAY discusses this vexed question and 
describes the remarkable case of an American, Mrs Virginia Tighe, 
who, under hypnosis, regressed over a hundred years to become 


an Irish woman — ‘Bridey Murphy’ 


IN 1956 AND 1957, Emile Franckel conducted 
a series of live experiments for a Los Angeles 
television programme called Adventures in 
Hypnotism. Franckel’s aim was to bring to 
the public’s attention the possibility that 
individuals under hypnosis can relive pre- 
vious lives. His attitude was sceptical: he 
believed that recollections of previous lives 
arose from promptings from the hypnotist or 
deep subconscious memory. Some of the 
experiences he was able to draw from his 
subjects, however, seemed unaccountable by 
this explanation. Since the hypnotist did not 
know his subjects, he could scarcely have 
induced their responses except by a series of 
coincidences too remarkable to be statistic- 
ally acceptable as mere chance. 

Yet Franckel was right to have remained 
sceptical. For although some of the results 
were so remarkable as to seem almost mira- 
culous, hypnosis is a mental state that almost 
anyone may experience given the right 
circumstances and which almost everyone 
can produce in at least some subjects — 
provided, of course, that he has mastered a 
few simple techniques — techniques that 
should never be used merely as a party game 
nor for exhibition purposes, nor by anyone 
who is unaware of its dangers. ‘his does not 


a , 


mean that hypnosis is fully understood by 
the medical profession. ‘he following cases 
illustrate some of the areas where our know- 
ledge is still inadequate in explaining regres- 
sion into previous lives under hypnosis. 

Assuming that the human personality 
consists of potentialities derived from a com- 
bination of factors — parents’ genes, plus, 
perhaps, racial memories and other ele- 
ments, if belief in reincarnation is to be 
established as fact, these ‘other elements’ will 
include memories of previous lives. 

What appears to happen under hypnosis is 
that the layers of experience we have all 
acquired during our lives — experiences that 
have pushed our memory of previous ex- 
istences deep into the subconscious — comes 
to the surface. When the hypnotist suggests, 
for example, to a 30-year-old subject: ‘It 1s 
now 1970. You are now 20—you are waking 
up on your 20th birthday. ‘Vell me where you 
are, what is happening’, the subject’s life and 
development of the past Io years are as if they 
had never been. 

Practising hypnotists know that no two 
subjects ever behave exactly alike, for all 
human beings are unique in some way, and 
with many subjects there seems to be a 
‘shadow’ personality—a fantasy personality 
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Below: King Richard II 
(1367-1400) and courtiers 
at Conway Castle, Wales. In 
1906 a clergyman’s daughter 
claimed while under 
hypnosis, to have lived a 
previous life in the court of 
Richard II and to have 
known his mother, the ‘Fair 
Maid of Kent’ 
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Right: Morey Bernstein, the 
American hypnotist, and Mrs 
Virginia Tighe. The account 
given by Mrs Tighe of her 
‘previous life’ as ‘Bridey 
Murphy’ led Morey Bernstein 
to become a firm believer in 
reincarnation 


Below: a view of Cork as it 
was in the mid-18th century. 
It was here that Mrs Tighe 
claimed she had previously 
been born as ‘Bridey 
Murphy’ in 1798 


that is only revealed sometimes in dreams or 
under hypnosis. And, the suggestion is, it is 
this ‘fantasy personality’ that is revealed, not 
recollection of a previous life. 

How are we to distinguish between what 
may be mere fantasy and a true account of a 
previous life? As early as 1906 the Society for 
Psychical Research reported the case of an 
unnamed clergyman’s daughter who, under 
hypnosis, recounted her life during the reign 
of Richard II. In that life she was no great 
lady herself — despite the claim by cynics that 
all cases of regression imagine themselves to 


be famous people — but an acquaintance of 


Maud, Countess of Salisbury, her friend 
Blanche Poynings, née Mowbray, and 
Richard’s mother, ‘Fair Maid of Kent’. 

In this case, almost every historical fact 
stated under hypnosis was found to be true, 
as were details of the dress and food des- 
cribed by the girl. Moreover, she had no 
recollection of ever having read about either 
the period or the people. 

Some early psychical researchers into 
hypnotic phenomena awoke their subjects 
and placed their hands ona planchette board, 
usually screened from the subjects’ view, and 
proceeded to interrogate them. The plan- 
chette — it is claimed — wrote down true 
answers to the questions from knowledge in 
the subjects’ subconscious minds. Under 
these conditions the girl revealed that she 
had just read an historical romance in which 
every person and fact, except for some minor 
details, had appeared, though she had de- 
vised a new setting for them. 

If all cases were as straightforward as this, 
there would be no need for further investig- 
ation, and believers in reincarnation would 
have to look elsewhere for evidence. How 
complicated the majority of cases are, how- 


ever, 1s shown by the celebrated case of 


Hypnosis 


Bridey Murphy. This is no more remarkable 
than a hundred other cases of hypnotic 
regression, but was brought to the public’s 
attention by a heated debate in a number of 
American newspapers and a film shown 
widely in English-speaking countries. 

In a number of sessions from November 
1952 to October 1953, Morey Bernstein, an 
amateur American hypnotist, regressed Mrs 
Virginia Tighe to a life in early 19th-century 
Ireland. Mrs ‘Tighe, 29 years old at the time, 
a native of Maddison, Wisconsin, and re- 
sident in Chicago from the age of three until 
her marriage, had never visited Ireland, nor 
had much to do with Irish people (she 
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Hypnosis 


Right: kissing the Blarney 
Stone in the manner 
described by Mrs Tighe. 
Today, all one does is to lie 
on the back, hold on to two 
bars attached to the wall, 
lower the head and kiss the 
underside of the Stone. The 
earlier method, used at the 
time of ‘Bridey Murphy’, 
would not have been known 
by Mrs Tighe without her 
having done a great deal of 
research 


Below: to counter the claim 
that he had in some way 
rigged his experiments, 
Morey Bernstein hypnotised 
Mrs Tighe only in the 
presence of two witnesses 


Bottom: uillean pipes of the 
type ‘Bridey Murphy’ claims 
were played at her funeral 
in Cork in 1864 


SO 


strongly denied allegations to the contrary, 
and the evidence supports her denials). 
Under hypnosis she began to speak with an 
Irish accent, said she was Bridget (Bridey) 
Murphy, daughter of Duncan and Kathleen 
Murphy, Protestants living at the Meadows, 
Cork. Her brother Duncan, born in 1796, 
married Aimeée, daughter of Mrs Strayne, 
who was mistress of a day school attended by 
Bridey when she was IS. 

In about 1818 she married a Catholic, 
Brian MacCarthy, whose relatives she 
named, and they travelled by carriage to 
Belfast through places she named but whose 
existence has never been found on any map. 

‘The couple worshipped at Father John 
Gorman’s St Theresa’s Church. They shop- 
ped at stores that Bridey named, using coins 
correctly described for the period. In 
addition, Bridey produced a number of Irish 
words when asked, using some as they were 
used then, though their meaning had chan- 
ged since: ‘slip’, for example, referring to a 
child’s pinafore, not petticoat — the more 
common modern word. Bridey Murphy had 
read some Irish mythology, knew some Irish 
songs and was a good dancer of Irish jigs. At 
the end of one sitting, Mrs ‘Vighe, aroused 
from her trance, yet not fully conscious, 


danced “The Morning Jig’, ending her per- 
formance with a stylised yawn. Her descrip- 
tion of another dance was confirmed in detail 
by a lady whose parents had danced it. 
Another telling detail was that she described 
the correct procedure for kissing the 
Blarney Stone used in Bridey’s day. 

Bridey’s story was investigated by the 
American magazine Empire. William Barker 
was commissioned by the magazine to spend 
three weeks in Ireland checking the facts 
‘Bridey’ had given. His visit resulted in a 
19,000-word report. Barker’s account Is typ- 
ical of regression cases. Some facts were 
confirmed, others unconfirmed, others 
proved incorrect. Memories of insignificant 
detail proved true, while Bridey displayed 
total ignorance of other important events. 

Confirmation of facts proved impossible 


in many instances. ‘here was no possibility, 
for example, of confirming dates of birth, 
marriages and deaths, as no records were 
kept in Cork until 1864 and if the Murphy 
family kept records in a family Bible, a 
customary procedure, its whereabouts are 
not known. No information could be dis- 
covered concerning St Theresa’s Church or 
Father Gorman in Belfast, but the two shops 
mentioned by Bridey, Carrigan and Farr, 
had both existed. Bridey had said that uillean 
pipes had been played at her funeral and 
these were found to have been customarily 
used at funerals because of their soft tone. 

So the neutral enquirer is left puzzled. 
Where did Mrs ‘Vighe learn about uillean 
pipes, kissing the Blarney Stone and the 
names of shops in Belfast whose existence 
was only confirmed after painstaking re- 
search? Why should she have created a vivid 
picture of life in Ireland at the beginning of 
the 19th century, if this was simply a creation 
of some part of her subconscious? From 
where did she — along with many other 
regressed subjects with no pretence at acting 
ability — draw the talent to dramatise so 
effectively a life in another age and another 
country? 

Yet, if reincarnation is a fact, why 
should trivialities be remembered and great 
emotional experiences that one would have 
expected to have contributed to one’s devel- 
opment in this life, be forgotten or go un- 
mentioned? The questions are as bewildering 
as they are intriguing. 


If we have lived past lives, why do we not 
remember them? See page 104 
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Week by week you can add to your knowledge and understanding of the enigmatic world around you by 
collecting THE UNEXPLAINED - the first definitive work bringing together everything that is known about the 
great mysteries of mind space and time. 


This strong and handsome binder has been specially designed to hold your copies for you and become an 
attractive addition to your library. 


Properly bound in the correct order this intriguing reference work will give you years of enjoyment and lasting 
value. Each binder-will secure twelve issues for you. 


N.B. This offer is only open to residents of the UK and Republic of Ireland. Overseas readers see inside the front cover for details of how to 
obtain binders. 


Be sure to catch the special FREE BINDER order form with issue 7. 


